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Fukushima Minpo 


Daruma decorated with cuttings from the Fukushima Minpo. These figurines are supposed to grant the wishes of their owners. 


Up close with Minpo 


The leading regional daily paper has 
learned from its long history that it 
must continue serving its readers. 


he Fukushima Minpo, the prefecture's 
1 main daily, has illustrious origins as it 
was launched in 1892 by members of 
the Freedom and People’s Rights Movement 
who pursued the formation of an elected par- 
liament, revision of the Unequal Treaties with 
the United States and European countries, 
and the institution of civil rights. Local poli- 
tician KoNo Hironaka was one of the found- 
ing members of the Jiyuto (Liberal Party) in 
1881 and contributed to the creation of the 
newspaper. It was only after WW2 that Minpo 
announced that it would break away from any 
political affiliation. 
Though it is a member of both Kyodo News 
and Jiji Press, the country’s two main news 
agencies, the paper takes pride in produc- 
ing most stories in-house without relying so 
much on “the agencies’ service as other news- 
papers from other prefectures usually do. 
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"Another pretty unique thing we have is the 
so-called Regional Development Bureau; 
says ANZAI Yasushi, Minpo’s editor-in-chief. 
“This bureau serves as a point of contact for 
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The first page of the first edition of Minpo. 


readers and other groups in Fukushima 
and it is something that other companies do 
not have.” 

To achieve this remarkable feat of editorial pro- 
duction, Mizpo employs 120 reporters, 74 of 
them based at the Fukushima City headquarters 
and the rest distributed among the paper's three 
main branches in Koriyama, Aizu Wakamatsu, 
Iwaki and other locations including a news de- 
partment in Tokyo. All in all, Minpo has 325 
employees. 

“Until recently, we had almost no female re- 
porters but in the last ten years or so many 
newly-graduated college students have joined 
the company and now half of our journalists, or 
even a little bit more, are women,’ ANZAI says. 
"In the past, we gave priority to men because the 
general opinion in the news industry was that 
women could not endure such gruelling work- 
ing conditions. Now, on the contrary, they are 
considered an essential part of the paper and 
we value their contribution highly. Also, to be 
honest, it is true that, on average, women grad- 
uate with better grades and fare better in our 
employment examinations." 


Among the journalists who work at Minpo, there 
is also a reporter who specialises in horse racing, 
which is rare among local newspapers. “That re- 
porter, TAKAHASHI Toshiyuki, is my old high 
school classmate,” ANZAI says, “which means 
he’s 58, like me, and there is nobody right now 
who can succeed him when he retires, so I do not 
know what is going to happen in ten years or so.” 
Fukushima attracts a lot of racing fans even from 
the surrounding prefectures because its race- 
course, which dates back to 1918 and is just a 
30-minute walk from the central station, is the 
only place in the Tohoku region where impor- 
tant horse races are held. “So it was decided to 
add a horse racing page to our sports section to 
provide information, predictions and results for 
its many fans; ANZAI says. “Even in our own 
company there are quite a few employees who 
are interested in horse racing, and when an im- 
portant event is held, Fukushima’s inns, lodging 
facilities and restaurants are always crowded. 
Horse racing undoubtedly contributes to the 
city’s prosperity.” 

Horse culture has a long history in Fukushima. 
Local breeders used to produce horses for the 
samurai and even after the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), several places in the prefecture provided 
horses for the military. During the same period, 
traditional horse racing, originally related to re- 
ligious festivals, became more westernised and 
several facilities around the prefecture began to 
raise horses for racing and training. Horse-relat- 
ed festivals have survived to this day, the most 
popular being the Soma Nomaoi held every 
summer in Minami Soma. 

Minpo has a circulation of around 222,000 
copies and, according to ANZAI, its readership 
is mainly comprised of middle-aged and elder- 
ly people who live in small towns, villages and 
mountainous areas. “They are our hardcore read- 
ers; he says, “who have been reading our paper 
for many years and have continued to support us 
through the hard times. Before the earthquake 
and the nuclear accident, for example, we were 
selling more than 300,000 copies. After 3.11, we 
lost 60,000 subscribers in one stroke because of 
the evacuations. Then more people moved out 
of Fukushima and the population declined for 
many other reasons. But we are still the best-sell- 
ing daily in the prefecture.” 

Though circulation is down, distributing hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies day in and day 
out remains a difficult task, which is made even 
harder by a shortage of people. “In Fukushima, 
like everywhere else in Japan, newspaper distri- 
bution is entrusted to a system of small local- 
ly-based dealers who have contracts with indi- 
vidual companies to deliver their papers and 
collect money,” ANZAI says. “It is a system that 
maintains Japan’s door-to-door delivery system 


and is the main reason for Japan’s high newspa- 
per subscription rate. The problem is that fewer 
people are choosing to work as part-time de- 
livery boys, and on top of that, the people who 
run these outlets are getting old and are difficult 
to replace.” As a result, in October 2021, there 
were only 14,276 dealers nationwide, a decrease 


of 4,560 compared to 10 years previously. 


“To compensate for the loss of dealers, we are 
currently being helped by public promotion 
companies established by municipal govern- 
ments and community development corpora- 
tions. They commonly sell souvenirs and operate 
public facilities, but there are quite a few cases in 
which our company has managed to secure their 
help as distributors. The same has happened 
with the JA Group (Japan Agricultural Coop- 
eratives). These are places where we can rely on a 
stable number of people. 

“Tn large areas in the countryside or the moun- 
tains, where distribution is especially difficult 


FOCUS یی‎ 


and the cost of house-to-house delivery is higher 
than in urban areas, we pay the dealers a little 
extra for their efforts. Winter, of course, is the 
hardest season in this respect because the paper 
is delivered in the small hours and many roads 
are frozen, so we start printing earlier than usual 
to get copies to the dealers in time.” 


The internet is another way to make Minpo more 
visible to potential readers, yet ANZAI confesses 
that his newspaper has been late in embracing 
digitalisation. “Even among other local dailies 
nationwide, I am afraid we bring up the rear? 
he says. “Finally, last April, we launched the DX 
Promotion Department, and we are currently 
proceeding with the paper’s digitalisation. A 
new and improved electronic version is currently 
under development and will be ready by the end 
of this year.” 

While recognising the need to adapt to the 
changing times, ANZAI maintains that one of 
his company’s missions is to save hardcopies of 
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the paper from extinction. “To state that many 
young people are moving away from the printed 
media is not correct,” he says, “because they have 
actually never even touched a newspaper. So, we 
want to create the conditions for younger gen- 
erations to touch and read papers to show them 
how good they are. To achieve this, we are send- 
ing instructors to elementary and junior high 
schools around the prefecture to teach students 
how to read newspapers. In the last year, for ex- 
ample, we visited 130 elementary schools and 30 
junior high schools. Hopefully, those students 
will become our future readers. 

"We also encourage companies and organisa- 
tions to get their employees to read newspapers. 
Some companies understand the importance of 
reading dailies and have agreed to buy a two- or 
three-month subscription for their newly hired 
employees in the hope that after this ‘trial peri- 
od’ they will keep subscribing." 

Though the triple disaster has affected Minpo 
in many ways, ANZAI does not think that the 
approach to reporting has changed after 3.11. 
"Basically, our mission remains to make people's 
voices heard and report as best as we can on any 
issue of public interest,” he says. “Whatever the 
news, whether local or national, even if it is not 
in Fukushima’s interests, we are going to sup- 
port our readers’ point of view. 

“What has changed is our attitude towards 
those who are in power and how we hold them 
accountable. In the past, some of my superiors 
lamented the fact that Minpo was nothing but a 
public relations paper used by the elite to spread 
their slogans but, after 3.11, we were conscious 
that we had to write our stories from the per- 
spective of the people, and that the national 
government and Tokyo Electric Power Com- 
pany (TEPCO) had to take responsibility for 
what had happened. We may be a small local 


newspaper, but that does not mean we cannot 


fight on behalf of all those people who were af- 
fected by the disaster. I am proud to say that in 
our own small way we were able to effect change 
and make our voice heard around the country.” 
While newspapers may have not changed their 
basic approach to reporting, ANZAI admits that 
the extraordinary nature of what happened in 
March 2011 made them aware that they had to 
offer their readers something more than sim- 
ple reporting. “A lot of people were evacuated 
and did not know what was going to happen to 
them or how they were going to survive in those 
terrible conditions,’ he says. “In the immediate 
aftermath of an evacuation, many people were 
in desperate need of essential information such 
as where to get food and water. That is the kind 
of information we focused on, and we kept post- 
ing it as often as possible. After a month, those 
issues became less urgent, so we concentrated 
on the medical facilities that were available and 
able to respond 24 hours a day if you became 
ill. That experience came in handy in the follow- 
ing years when the prefecture was hit by floods, 
typhoons and more earthquakes, and we were 
able to put into practice the lessons learned in 
2011 about how to deliver information proper- 
ly in times of emergency. In that sense, I feel that 
we have become stronger and better equipped 
to provide a socially useful service.” 

For ANZAI, this service extends to helping other 
media outlets outside of Fukushima report on 
the prefecture. “After 12 years, it is inevitable 
that people from other regions will lose their in- 
terest in us; he says. “Unfortunately, this means 
that they do not know what is currently going 
on. There are probably people who still think 
that there are many areas in Fukushima with 
dangerously high levels of radiation, just like 
after the earthquake; people who do not know 
that in fact the radiation levels have gone down 
significantly and that most areas are now safe. 


The Fukushima Minpo has the distinction of having a page dedicated to horse racing. 
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Because our voice cannot be heard everywhere, 
it is up to other newspapers and magazines to 
provide the correct information, but I do not 
think they are doing enough. 

“Sometimes they do not know how to access 
that information, so we help them. Just yester- 
day, a reporter from the Shimotsuke Shimbun 
in Tochigi Prefecture contacted me because he 
was working on a story for the March 11 anni- 
versary and wanted to know about the current 
situation in Fukushima. We arranged for one of 
our field reporters to give him all the necessary 
information. If you contact us in advance, we 
can even guide you around the sites and help 
you understand what is really happening in Fuk- 
ushima right now.” 

When it comes to holding people accountable, 
ANZA! is not shy about judging the work of lo- 
cal politicians, including Governor UCHIBORI, 
though his assessment in this case is pretty pos- 
itive. "UCHIBORI has been a very close friend 
since he was sent to Fukushima by the Minis- 
try of Internal Affairs and Communications 
and before he became governor,’ he says, “and 
I think it was also thanks to him that the pre- 
fecture was able to recover so well. In particular, 
he is been very good at getting financial support 
from the government, and this has been key to 
realising our reconstruction plans." 

Now, however, there is a new problem in the 
form of the contaminated water containing 
tritium that TEPCO and the government are 
planning to release into the sea this spring and 
summer. If the water is released off Fukushima’s 
coast, many believe that rumours will start again 
and the population will suffer. That includes the 
people involved in the fishing industry. "The 
fishermen are not worried that the treated wa- 
ter will endanger the fish” ANZAI says, “because 
the fishing grounds will remain safe. What they 
fear is the consumers reactions: Will people 
in Tokyo and other parts of Japan stop buying 
their fish? This new crisis could inflict another 
huge blow on the fishing industry.” 

According to ANZAI, it is not that the treated 
water should not be released into the ocean. 
“Rather, we should come up with more ways to 
let the public understand that this is not just 
a Fukushima problem, but something that in- 
volves the whole country,’ he says. “Governor 
UCHIBORI should embark on a countrywide 
PR campaign to say that the treated water is 
safe and there is no problem in Fukushima. Yet, 
in this respect, he has not done enough. I be- 
lieve he can and should try harder so that the 
situation will not be misunderstood and that 
Fukushima is not victimised yet again.” 

The Fukushima Minpo has done a lot to make 
sure that 3.11 is not forgotten, and its work 
has been recognised by the Japan Newspaper 
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Transform the power of 
knowledge into the 


power of the community. 


“The power of knowledge” is the main theme of the newspaper latest promotional campaign. 


Publishers & Editors Association with two 
awards — one for a series of reports on the nu- 
clear accident and another one, in 2014, for a 
series titled "Nuclear-Accident-Related Deaths: 
A Chain of Absurdity”. 

"About 1,600 people in Fukushima Prefecture 
died in the tsunami and we have devoted sto- 
ries to them so they will not be forgotten,” AN- 
ZAI says. "About 400 people have contributed 
through interviews, and on the 117 of every 
month we publish a new article.” 

Another project that started at the end of last 
year and is currently underway is devoted to 
the prefecture’s railway lines. “There are quite a 
few local railways in Fukushima,’ ANZAI says, 
“but many of them are in the red, and JR East 
is contemplating the possibility of closing them 
for good. Local railways play a really important 
part in the life of the local community, and we 
thought they deserved to be featured in our pa- 
per. We have already published about 30 stories, 
and we will probably reach 100 by this summer.” 
Rail travel was badly affected by Covid-19, and 
even for Minpo the last three years have been 
very problematic. “Obviously, the pandemic 
made it almost impossible for our reporters to 
work as they could not interview people face- 
to-face; ANZAI says. “Of course, you can talk to 
them remotely, but it is not the same. I am sure 


the past three years were not easy for our report- 
ers because they found it harder to collect data 
and information. One of the current challenges 
is to find a way to return to the old status-quo. 
“On the other hand, the internet provided a 
way to hold our morning meetings and end-of- 
day editorial reviews online. This has been an 
unexpectedly positive development. Also, we 
realised that in order to keep the news machine 
going, we had to take infection control serious- 
ly. The main thing was to avoid the infection 
spreading among large clusters of people and 
putting an immediate stop to the paper’s pro- 
duction. We divided each section into smaller 
groups so even if someone became infected, 
the remaining members were able to continue 
working. This is a strategy we can use in the fu- 
ture when we are faced with a different infec- 
tious disease or a similar emergency.” 

After 35 years of working at Minpo, the last three 
as its editor-in-chief, ANZAI is somewhat ambiv- 
alent about the way his job has changed. “In the 
old days, the real thrill of being a newspaper re- 
porter was frantically chasing after a special story 
or meeting someone in a bar around midnight 
for an interview,’ he says. “There are not many 
reporters like that right now. The number of 
opportunities for such relationships to be built 
seem to be diminishing. Some of these changes 


have been for the better. The new rules, for exam- 
ple, state that overtime work should not exceed 
45 hours a month. This has also made it easier 
for women to work in journalism. Yet, I cannot 
help feeling that it is quite difficult to write good 
stories and find a scoop under such conditions.” 
Ultimately, ANZA1 looks back over Minpo’s long 
history and feels they should be proud of what 
they have achieved. “130 years ago when the first 
issue was published and Fukushima Prefecture 
had a population of 900,000, our mission was to 
become an ally to all of them,” he says, “and help 
them solve our social issues. The people who cre- 
ated Minpo aimed to achieve progress. This spir- 
it has been handed down and nurtured for 130 
years, and our paper has survived many ordeals, 
including a devastating earthquake and nuclear 
accident. In those first few days in March 2011 
it was very difficult to secure enough paper and 
ink, so instead of the usual page count (between 
24 and 32 pages), we only managed 16. But even 
during that period, we kept publishing without 
taking a single day off, and after one month we 
were able to go back to normal. 
“Our goal is to produce the best regional news- 
paper in Japan and make Fukushima the best 
prefecture, and one way to achieve this is by sup- 
porting regional development and revitalisation.” 
JEAN 6 
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pHoTOS Ghosts of 


Our photographer has visited the region 
surrounding Fukushima Daiichi. He 
updates us on the changes made. 


isitors travelling along National Route 

6 today, which links Tokyo to Sendai 

in the Tohoku region (in the north 
east) and runs alongside the coast of Fuku- 
shima Prefecture, may not realise that they have 
just passed through the worst affected areas of 
the triple disaster of March 2011. Yet, National 
Route 6 bypasses the Fukushima Daiichi nucle- 
ar power plant by fewer than 3 kilometres and 
passes through the towns of Okuma, Futaba, 
Namie as well as other areas still highly contam- 
inated today, all of which can only be crossed 
by car and are officially, and euphemistically, 
referred to as "difficult-to-return" zones. 
But, from the road, there remains little to be 
seen of the vast expanses of bulky black sacks 
full of contaminated waste and ghostly build- 
ings left to rot. The eagle-eyed might spot the 
untended public spaces and abandoned farm- 
land, though hardly more than in some other 
regions in Japan suffering from depopulation 
and the ongoing exodus from rural areas. Ten 
years after the catastrophic events, the state of 
the abandoned buildings continues to testify to 
the violence of the earthquake, the damage in- 
flicted by the tsunami and the terror caused by 
the nuclear accident, which razed them to the 
ground one after another. It is the same in areas 
where the radiation level remains high and the 
return of residents is not an option. 
Is there a desire on the part of the Japanese au- 
thorities to erase all traces of the disaster? The 
visit to the Futaba community provides an an- 
swer to this question and gives a good insight 
into the government's ambition and the pro- 
gress of its project. 
In March 2011 all the inhabitants of Futaba, a 
small rural community where the nuclear pow- 
er plant is located, were evacuated following the 
reactors meltdown. In 2020, 396 of the Futa- 
ba area was reopened to visitors, then the first 
permanent residents were allowed to return in 
February 2022. To achieve this, 25 new dwell- 
ings were built in the vicinity of a new railway 
station. In addition, and at great expense, a Nu- 
clear Disaster Memorial Museum was built as 
well as a centre for industry, new roads, offices 
for SMEs (small and medium-sized enterpris- 
es), a hotel, souvenir shops, a luxurious town 
hall, and a gigantic concrete dam to protect the 
whole area in case of another tsunami. 
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In the decontaminated areas accessible to vis- 
itors, the very few buildings remaining from 
before the disaster that have not yet been 
razed to the ground, such as the fire station, 
are covered with murals as part of the "Futaba 
Art District”, another project to help revi- 
talise the community. With Futaba as their 
foothold, the Japanese authorities intend to 
develop what they call *Hope Tourism" in the 
prefecture, which has been largely abandoned 
by tourists since the disaster. 

The project is based on the fact that the Fuku- 
shima region is the only place on earth to have 
experienced a multiple disaster: earthquake, 
tsunami and nuclear catastrophe, and on the 
interest that the disaster can generate. The un- 


Dwellings abandoned after the disaster and still standing in 2021 have finally been demolished. 


March 2011 


derlying message is that there are lessons to be 
learned from a region that has faced the awful 
tragedy of a nuclear accident, and that meeting 
those involved in the reconstruction efforts can 
be a source of reflection, inspiration and hope. 

To this end, several three-day tours have been 
set up to visit different sites. Local accommoda- 
tion is provided and there is the opportunity to 
pick strawberries grown in Soma or meet peo- 
ple involved in the reconstruction process, like a 
former employee of Tokyo Electric Power Com- 
pany (TEPCO), a fisherman or an inn owner. 
Meticulously organised, they highlight the 
government’ vision for nuclear safety and what 
it sees as the success of Fukushima’s reconstruc- 
tion. Not surprisingly, opponents of nuclear 
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In Futaba, this Shinto shrine was still surrounded, in March 2021, with sacks containing contaminated soil. 


Since then, it has been completely restored and the bags have disappeared. 


power, critics of the government's handling of 
the crisis and those who question the wisdom of 
the huge sums spent on decontamination and 
reconstruction of rural areas already in decline 
before the disaster have no say in the matter. 

The promotion of this “Hope Tourism” is in 
fact the result of a project gradually developed 


over many years. A detailed website in both 


Japanese and English explains the project and 
lists the places that can be visited and the peo- 
ple you can meet (www.hopetourism.jp/en/). 
Will all this investment in the reconstruction 
and promotion of tourism in Fukushima be 
sufficient to attract new visitors and, beyond 
that, to encourage residents to return? In any 
case, these efforts coincide with a gradual 
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change in Japanese opinion about nuclear pow- 
er. The radical opposition to atomic power that 
followed the 2011 disaster has given way to 
a more nuanced and pragmatic stance on the 
part of the public in the face of the energy crisis 
Japan is also experiencing as a result of the war 
in Ukraine. 

Eric RECHSTEINER 
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EATING & DRINKING 


PRICE Eggs, we make a big deal of them 


Japan is experiencing a shortage of 
eggs and an increase in their price. It is 
enough to put people in a spin. 


ood self-sufficiency is a very difficult 
F- to attain. Last year, the UK experi- 

enced shortages of numerous products 
such as mustard and wheat as a result of the 
war in Ukraine. In Japan, it is eggs that have 
been missing over the past few months. Many 
restaurant chains have even had to withdraw 
items containing eggs from their menus. In 
some supermarkets shelves remain empty, and 
in places where eggs can be found, prices have 
doubled since last year. There are many reasons 
for this: the first, and most important, is bird 
flu, which admittedly regularly causes problems 
in Europe but which this year forced Japanese 
poultry farmers to cull almost fourteen million 
birds, or ten per cent of laying hens. If you add 
to that the price of maize, essential for feeding 
chickens and which has soared due to the war in 
Ukraine (around double the price two or three 
years ago), this increase is inevitably reflected in 
the price of eggs. 
Japan is a very big consumer of eggs (second 
country in the world, after Mexico, with 340 
eggs per person per year), and this shortage has 
not only had an impact on households but also 
on restaurants, school canteens and the agro- 
food companies. As products made with eggs 
are numerous: mayonnaise, biscuits, ice cream, 
pastries, fish cakes, some industrially made sau- 
sages and ham, batter for frying... if it contin- 
ues, not only will the egg shortage get worse but 
so will the much wider consequences. 
Nevertheless, it is important to remember that 
the price of eggs has remained affordable in 


Japan compared to other countries (in March 
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Several restaurant chains have had to withdraw items containing eggs from their menus. 


2023, 10 eggs cost about £1.60 in Japan). So that 
eggs continue to be “cost-of-living leaders" as we 
say in Japan, a state subsidy is granted to poultry 
farmers. But it is important not to forget that 
such attractive prices are only possible thanks 
to high productivity. Thus, more than 9996 of 
egg-layers are raised in cages (with no windows, 
126 per square metre, four or five cages stacked 
on top of each other), conditions that are far 
from ideal for avoiding outbreaks of bird flu. 

To fill the gap, companies are importing pow- 
dered or liquid eggs. But last year Taiwan 


suffered a similar shortage, as did South Korea 
five years ago. So imports might no longer be suf- 
ficient to deal with such problems in the future. 
The present shortage could be an opportunity 
for Japanese consumers to reflect on the real 
reasons behind the low price of eggs in their 
country, and realise that in fact Japan is way 
behind in matters of animal welfare. In conse- 
quence, patterns of consumption could start to 
change, but, unfortunately, the reality behind 
the crisis has not yet attracted their attention. 
SEKIGUCHI ٥ 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


po Japanese SMe 


Party orga 
from Kids' parties to adults’ parties. 


t: 0208 354 3591 e: party@kimonodego.com 
kimonoparty € Kimono de Go 


www.kimonodego.com 


01 - Cut the salmon slices into three, and the mush- 


rooms into 6 or 8 pieces. ° 2 slices salmon (about 250-3009) 
02 - Blanch the broad beans then cut in half and * 60g mushrooms 

remove the skin. * 50g broad beans 
03 - Mix together the sake, soy sauce, wasabi and * 2 teaspoons sesame oil 

water. * 3 tablespoons sake 


* 2 tablespoons soy sauce 
* 2 teaspoons wasabi 
* 3 tablespoons water 


So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and: 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


04 - Heat the sesame oil in a frying pan, sear the 

salmon on both sides and remove. b 
05 - Stir in the mushrooms and leave to cook. DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
06 - Add the sake mixture and the beans. i 


2- a 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 


Tip : You can vary the vegetables (carrot, 
07 - Stir gently then let it simmer. leek, sweet pepper, etc.). 
08 - Serve hot. 


Find us on [4] zoomjapan 
www. 27 info 


KIKU Japanese Restaurant 
17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
ge Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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The Kogane-yu is one of the last 500 public baths operating in Tokyo. Its management and decor have been brought up to date. 


A public bathhouse unlike any other 


Under SHINBO Takuya’s management, 
Kogane-yu is reviving an activity that is 
in decline. 


oing to a sento (public bathhouse) used 
G to be a common, everyday thing for 

most people in Japan when few houses 
had a bathroom. Now, of course, the situation is 
completely different and these places are fast dis- 
appearing. In Tokyo, for instance, they peaked 
at 2,600 in 1968. In 1975, they were down to 
2,500, then 1,400 in 2000, and currently there 
are only 500 left, concentrated in traditional 
working-class districts. Today, I am paying a visit 
to one such establishment, Kogane-yu, which 
has recently grabbed the medias attention for 
being an example of a new-generation sento. 
Sumida-ku, where Kogane-yu is located, is a 
town of craftsmen and small factories with 
strong connections to traditional Edo culture. 
Indeed, not far from Kogane-yu stand the 
Hokusai Museum, the Edo-Tokyo Museum and 
the Ryogoku Kokugikan (national sumo arena). 
So you can imagine my surprise when I turn a 
corner and I am welcomed by a modern-look- 
ing six-storey building from which emerge some 
mellow dance beats. For a moment I fear I have 
got the wrong address. Then I realise that the 
music is coming out of Kogane-yu. “Today we 
are having a DJ event,’ I am told by SHINBO 
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Takuya, the third-generation owner. 

The music is only one of the many things that 
make Kogane-yu different. For one thing, the 
typical sez£o's old, musty image gives way to an 
exposed concrete structure and an open-plan 
lobby in the middle of which, like an island, 
stands a front desk that seems more fitting for a 
bar. My first impression is actually not far from 
the truth because the guy behind the counter 
both serves drinks (Kogane-yu's original craft 
beer and homemade non-alcoholic drinks) and 
mans the DJ booth. 

The new-look Kogane-yu is a far cry from its 
past incarnations. The original sento was opened 
at least 90 years ago. “That’s the date of the 
oldest photo we have,’ SHINBO says, “but it 
may have been around since the Taisho period 
(1912-1926).” Then, in 1985, the old structure 
became the current apartment building. “After 
35 years, due to its bad state of deterioration, we 
decided that the time had come for some large- 
scale renovation,’ SHINBO says, “and we man- 
aged to raise funds through crowdfunding” 
Architect NAGASAKA Jo and his Schemata 
Architects studio, who were in charge of the 
renovation, incorporated contemporary design 
details while staying faithful to the original spir- 
it of the bathhouse, and it shows in the lobby 
where the stark concrete walls are nicely offset 


by the old-style wooden lockers. 


Next, I check out the bathing area. The zoren 
(traditional fabric curtain) that divides the male 
and female changing rooms features a single 
hiragana (phonetic lettering system) syllable, 
which reads ‘o’ on the male side and ‘i’ on the 
female one. Together, they spell “Oi!” (Hey!) in 
homage to the way that men and women used 
to call to each other across the dividing wall in 
the old days. There is also a single handrail along 
the wall going from one side to the other. “By 
holding on to the same handrail,” SHINBO says, 
“our customers, while unable to see one another, 
can in a sense keep in touch with each other.” 
The interior of the bathroom, simple but styl- 
ish, features small beige tiles as a unifying motif. 
“Schemata Architects chose this colour because 
it is warm, bright and works well everywhere, 
SHINBO says, “while the small square porcelain 
tiles are easy to clean, and the mortar around the 
edges helps make them less slippery underfoot.” 
The final touch, of course, is the painted mural 
which traditionally adorns every sento, though 
in this case it only takes up the upper portion 
of the wall and, in a further nod to modernity, 
was created by manga artist HosHr Yoriko. In 
contrast to the bold, garishly coloured work I 
am used to, this one features a small black-ink 
Mount Fuji and line drawings of common life in 
Edo: people working, playing and bathing. 

The insides of the heated baths are made from 


Towada stone, which looks blue-green when it 
is wet. "It makes the water look blue and clean,” 
SHINBO says. “Towada stone is a popular mate- 
rial for onsen (hot springs) but it is rarely used in 
this kind of local bathhouse.” 

At Kogane-yu, soft water pumped up from un- 
derground also passes through a water softener, 
giving it a mellow texture. There are four types 
of baths: a hot bath (43-44°C), a medicinal bath 
(40°C), a carbonated bath (36°C), and a cold 
bath (18-20°C). I am curious about the car- 
bonated bath, which I have never heard of. “It 
is water with a high concentration of carbon di- 
oxide,’ SHINBO says. “It increases the blood flow 
in your body and as such, it is effective for high 
blood pressure, insomnia, joint pain and fatigue. 
When you bathe in carbonated water, fine bub- 
bles adhere to the skin surface, making you feel 
like you are in a fizzy drink or champagne. Even 
lukewarm water feels about 2-3 degrees warmer 
than its actual temperature.” 

We proceed to the back of the building where 
I find a special sauna room, a large pool and an 
open-air resting space. The concrete in this area 
is a darker colour and grips your feet better, 
giving the impression that they are being light- 
ly massaged. “The sauna can accommodate 12 
people? SHINBO says, “but it is so popular that 
there may be a wait on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Cypress wood grown in Japan is used for the 
wooden part while the walls are made of maifan 
stone, which is a good heat reflector. When you 
leave the sauna room, you can plunge into the 


pool, which is 90 cm deep and whose water has 
a temperature of 15°C. By alternating different 
temperatures, you achieve greater blood flow 
and your body is refreshed and your fatigue is re- 
lieved. Then go outside and relax while looking 
up at the sky" 

Up to this point, Kogane-yu looks like a stylish 
but fairly typical sento. The real surprises, how- 
ever, can be found on the second floor. First of 
all, the SuiNBOs have created a dormitory-style 
accommodation space with both Japanese-style 
(futon and tatami mats) and Western-style 
rooms, which come with a small desk. One of 
the main attractions of spending the night at 
Kogane-yu is that the bathing area and the sauna 
can be used at any time during the sento business 
hours. Right now, they only have eight rooms 
(four each), but having seen how popular they 
are, they now plan to turn even the upper floors 
into hotel-style accommodation. 

On the same floor, there is also a kitchen where 
popular dishes such as lamb keema curry and 


TRAVEL g 


Male clients are greeted by an "o". 


lamb burgers ("lamb meat is said to keep your 
body cool? SHINBO says) are available. Besides 
dining, the multi-purpose lounge space can be 
used for events and exhibitions. 

Kogane-yu has changed a lot over the years. They 
used to heat the baths with wood fires, but now 
they use gas and electricity instead. However, 
you will still find their tall chimney rising up 
from the back of the building. "They're no longer 
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necessary; SHINBO says, "but many keep them 
because they are easy to see from a distance, and 
they're also a symbol of the bathhouse.” 

While I was touring the premises, a long queue 
of people formed in front of the sezzo. They are 
all in their 20s and early 30s and are waiting for 
the 3:00 pm opening time. Kogane-yu5 future 
may be rosy, but SHINBO assures me that man- 
aging a public bathhouse is far from easy, par- 
ticularly now. “We replaced the boiler two years 
ago and the new one has good fuel efficiency" 
he says. "But even so, recent developments in the 
global economy have had a direct impact on us. 
After all, our business is based on boiling water, 
and electricity and fuel costs have soared due to 
rising global energy demand and the economic 
impact of the Covid-19 pandemic. Then, Rus- 
sias invasion of Ukraine and the depreciation of 
the yen accelerated the rise in prices.” According 
to SHINBO, fuel costs have doubled since last 
year and now run into hundreds of thousands 
of yen. The problem is compounded by the 
fact that bathing fees are capped by prefectures 
under a law known as the Price Control Ordi- 
nance, and the sento owners cannot raise them at 
their own discretion. In Tokyo, for instance, the 
Metropolitan Government has set a flat fee of 
500 yen*. Granted, in Tokyo, some local wards 
recognise the sezzo social and cultural value as 
mecting places and independently subsidise run- 
ning costs. Also, the Tokyo Metropolitan Gov- 
ernment has established measures to exempt or 
reduce water charges for businesses operating 
public bathhouses. As a result, virtually no wa- 
ter bills are required. “However, SHINBO points 
out, ^we have to shoulder 10096 of our fuel costs. 
"Ihese problems can only be overcome by 
thinking out of the box,’ he adds. That is why 
the SHINBOs keep coming up with novel ideas, 
like using chocolate-scented water on Valentine's 
Day. A major change in Kogane-yus manage- 
ment was opening in the morning from 6:00 am 
to 9:00 am. The “morning bath” was born out of 
necessity during the pandemic, but it has turned 
into a major attraction for people for whom 
taking a bath in the morning feels like a luxury. 
The ever-popular sauna and the accommodation 
service, on the other hand, were added as a new 
source of income and have the advantage that, in 
contrast to the bathing fee, the owner is free to 
decide how much they want to charge for them. 
The SuiNBOs also understand the value of col- 
laborating with other companies and creaters 
of every kind. Kogane-yu' brand-new logo, for 
instance, was created by TAKAHASHI Hiroko, 
a fashion designer whose studio is located just 
a ten-minute walk from the sento. Also, for sev- 
eral weeks between February and March, their 
customers were able to use natural shampoo and 


hair masks made by Clay Esthetic, which are 
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usually available only at beauty salons. They even 
went so far as to give away free samples to those 
who posted photos of the facility on Instagram 
during that period. 

Last but not least, Kogane-yu is part of the still 
small but growing number of sento that do not 
have any rules against tattoos, so inked bathers 
are welcome too. 

They say that the best defence is a good offence, 
and the SHINBOs, instead of worrying about the 
shrinking market, are expanding their reach: 
in February, in fact, they took over an old sez- 
to in Shinjuku. That will be their fourth public 
bathhouse: besides Kogane-yu, which is run by 
SHINBO’s wife, Tomoko, they own the more 
traditional 74-year-old Daikoku-yu, and Saku- 
ra-yu, also in Sumida Ward. 

“By coming up with a different concept for each 
place, we're able to appeal to different people, 
SHINBO says. “Daikoku-yu is very much your 
old-style sento and is frequented by people of all 
ages, from little kids to old people who have lived 
here all their lives. Kogane-yu has a hippier look 
and definitely attracts a younger clientele, but lo- 
cal elderly people still come here, and I love to see 
how they interact with the youngsters.” 

SHINBO confesses that though he grew up in 
the sento world, initially he developed different 
interests. “When I was in my twenties, I had no 
intention of taking over our public bathhouses, 
so I opened my own company, a second-hand 
shop,” he says. However, having a chance to ob- 
serve from the outside in, he later began to ap- 
preciate what his family had been doing for so 
long, and eventually decided to join them while 
at the same time trying to breathe new life into a 
struggling business model. Kogane-yu, in a sense, 
is the crowning achievement of that process. 


For 5,800 yen*, you can stay overnight. 


In the end, SHINBO likes to call Kogane-yu a 
“glocal sento”: a local establishment with a global 
reach. “By updating a traditional idea and ren- 
ovating Kogane-yu, we want to create a new 
style of sento for the coming age, which can be 
enjoyed not only by the locals but also by every- 
one who loves public bathhouses as well as those 
who are still unfamiliar with them. In this way, 
we want to pass on the unique Japanese sento 
culture to future generations." 

GIANNI SIMONE 


Practical information 
Take the north exit of JR Kinshicho station and walk 
along Yotsume Street for 6 minutes. After crossing 
Kuramaebashi-dori and turning right at the third 
passageway, you will find Kogane-yu. 
Opening times: 6:00 am to 9:00 am and 11:00 am 
to 12:30 am (Saturday 6:00 am to 9:00 am and 
3:00 pm to 12:30 am). Closed 2 and 3 Monday 
of the month. 
Cost: Adult: 500 yen*, secondary school pupil: 400 
yen*, primary school pupil: 200 yen*, child: 100 yen*. 
Extras: Sauna (weekdays, 2-hour session) women 
+300 yen*, men +500 yen*. (Saturday and Sunday, 
2-hour session) women +350 yen*, men +550 yen*. 
Towel hire: +200 yen*. Room: 5,800 yen* per night. 
*100 yen = approx. £0.60 (April 2023) 
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SHOCHIKUBAI SHIRAKABEGURA YE 


http: /shirakabegura-mio Jp globalen.himl 
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5 In early 20th-century Tokyo, Hirai 
Taro—who would later become the 
famed Japanese mystery writer 
Edogawa Rampo—meets detective 
Shirai Saburo, forming a thrilling 
partnership as detectives. 
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Apr. 23 (Sun.) J 
1:10/7:10/13:10/19:10 


Apr. 30 (Sun.) 
1:10/ 7:10/ 13:10/ 19:10 


Available in the UK on: 


Watch live or on demand —À 
Sky W Freesat maaa NHK 
ch 507 ch 209 ch 625 Freeview ch 271 on our free app 


